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THE PARISIAN DISTRIBUTER OF NOTICES. 


Since we are in the neighborhood of the 
exchange we are almost sure to meet the 
little red man who distributes to the pas- 
sers-by the handbills and cards of hatters, 
tailors, and other tradesmen. This man 
was certainly born for this vocation. What 
dexterity ! what quickness of motion! what 
address! He does not let any one pass 
without thrusting into their hands his lit- 
tle prospectus. There isa knack, an art, 
in this wonderful distribution, but the pas- 
sengers do not properly appreciate the ta- 
lent of this remarkable artiste, who is in 
point of fact the modern personification of 
the ancient and mythological goddess of 
fame. She is now supplanted by this mode 
of acquiring publicity and notoriety. This 
man (our artiste) has not adopted the old- 
fashioned scanty costume of his predeces- 
sor with the hundred tongues, but he has 
attired himself in an unique and special 
uniform ingeniously allegorical. The pan- 
taloons with stripes, and the red waistcoat 
of this demi-god of notoriety ; the comical 


form of his hat, recommend the superior: 


merits of his proteges and the quality of 
their pyramids of goods, far better than the 
loud sounds of a brazen trumpet. 








Narrative. 








ORIGINAL. 


HERE AND THERE.—\0. XVI. 
BY SALLIE SINGLE. 


There had been a little excursion into 
the country, planned for our young people, 
the'delights of which formed a frequent 
topic of conversation amohgthem. A few 
grown friends were invited, and Emily and 

















myself were also to give solidity and dig- 
nity to it by vur presence; and I do not 
know but we entered into the project, with 
as much heartfelt glee as any of the girls. 
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It was to be a charming affir—a 
whole day in the open air, in the 
loveliest grove on the side of the 
mountain ; anda gentleman wh» had 
a beautiful situation near by, had in- 
vited us to enter his grounds, and en- 
joy them as muchas we chose. What 
scampering about there would be! 
what gathering of wild flowers; what 
singing of songs; what devouring of 
provisions ; in short, the very word 
picnic seemed to us the veryembodi- 
ment of unrestrained enjoyment; and 
it was a word very often repeated in 
those days. Yet somehow or other, 
from the first, this delightful plan 
seemed to encounter perpetual obsta- 
cles. One day which had been se- 
lected, proved to be too damp; on 
another, Jessie B was net well, 
and Jessie could not be left behind, 
there would be no enjoyment without 
her, and all good-naturedly wished 
to defer it; another day, company 
came; andon another, to my great 
mortification, I had a severe headache 
which confined me to my room. I 
— was very desirous of having them go 
without me, but Emily assured me 
they were unanimous in wishing to 
‘wait till I could join them. It quite 
touched my heart to know this ;— 
~coild it’be that any of those young 
-hearts cared enough for Sallie Single 
\ -to be made happier by her presence ? 
K I was grateful for this kindness; and 
as several bright faces entered my 
room during the day, with a light 
step, bringing me bouquets of flowers, 
and asking in a whisper how I was? some- 
times stooping to give me a quiet kiss, 1 
felt how easy it was for the young and 
happy to dispense happiness all around 
them. 

The next day there was an engagement, 
but the day after we would surely go.— 
Everybody was determined to be well ; and 
when the morning came, though a few 
clouds obscured the sun, we all knew it 
could’nt rain. So a huge quantity of sand- 
wiches were made and packed into baskets, 
with the necessary accompaniments of gin- 
ger-cakes and cookies; all were in high 
spirits, and had arrayed themselves in 
stout dresses and thick shoes, and were 
putting on bonnets and shawls, when lo! 
a sound was heard—a low, murmuring, 
ominous, dreadful sound! There was a 
general rush to the doors and windows— 
alas! there was no disguising the fact, it 
rained! Nota little drizzle, which might 
pass off with the morning: not a pouring 
‘shower, which would soon be succeeded 
by bright skies and rainbows; but a slow, 
substantial, obstinate-looking rain, which 
would last all day; orif it did not, the 
ground would be too wet for picnicing.— 
“You may judge what consternation was 
felt by all concerned. It would have been 
worth an artist’s study, to have watched 
the expressions on that group of faces.— 
Pouting lips, and contracted foreheads 
were not wanting; but though shadows 
lay on all, they were of different degrees 
of density ; even amid the gloom, a look 
of resignation illumined some with. faint 
strokes of light. All kinds of exclamations 
were heard, uttered in all kinds of tones: 
** Tt is too bad !” ** Who ever saw the like 
of this ?” ‘I don’t velieve we shall ever 
go!” fell on all sides. It was just one of 
those events whieh show the different dis- 
positions of individuals, and the amount 
of self-control possessed by each. Crest- 
fallen as we all were; I think none felt 





— 


she remembered a beautiful day had been 
lost through her indisposition; she was 
wishing she could think of something con- 
solatory to say in this emergency, when one 
bright-eyed girl exclaimed, as she leaned 
against the stair-case, and whirled her bon- 
net round and round, winding the string 
up*on her forefinger, ‘* Well! I suppose 
there will be another day!’ This was not 
exactly a new revelation, but it seemed to 
have the effect of one; it was a consoling 
thowrht, and the spirit-clouds thinned, and 
“tittérings began to be heard in corners, 
which as near as I could ascertain, had 
reference to a motion made to adjourn to 
the dining-room, and then and there un- 
pack and devour the goodies by way of 
lessening the affliction which had befallen 
us. The more prudent spoke of to-mor- 
row; but I rather think from the shouts of 
merriment which I heard after I went to 
my room, that the mows carried the day. 
After all, nobody was kilt, and we all bore 
the disappointment as patiently and quietly 
as could possibly have been expected. 

Another day! Yes, surely other days 
would come, as fair and bright as heart 
could wish, and the pleasure-party would 
be all the happier at last for these little de- 
lays ! 

And yet we never went! That Jight- 
hearted group never rambled together 
diitter the gieen trees’ on the mountain- 
side—the songs which had been learned, 
‘** because they would be so sweet to sing 
at the picnic,” never echoed through these 
forest-aisles, and now we shall never go on 
a pleasure party together. Some who 
were to be of it are separated by wide 
distances, and one—one sleeps under the 
green turf, where the breeze from that same 
dim forest sighs evermore a sweet, sad _ re- 
quim above her dreamless rest. Hence- 
forth my letters must have a tinge of sad- 
ness; for my visit, so bright and beautiful, 
had, at its close, dark shadows resting 
over it. It is thus in all life-pictures ; 
there is ever upon them a blending of 
lights and shades; and they are all. the 
richer for the sombre hues here and there 
thrown upon the canvass ; for 

* The fairest hour of life is not 

When the heart is with Janhter lightest.” 

Sallie Single would not bring a cloud 
over the spirit of her happiest young reader, 
for she believes that He who gave us ca- 
pacities for each requisite enjoyment, and 
has surrounded us with such boundless 
sources of delight, wishes to see His crea- 
tures happy. But she believes too, that 
His far-reaching vision discovers sorrows, 
sufferings, and bereavements, to be often 
the means of producing a dec per, and rich- 
er, and purer joy, than they could other- 
wise have known. So while, if you area 
loving, trusting child of yourGreat Father, 
led by His tender hand, and guided by 
His winning voice, you will have much 
sweet peace and joy in life, you will very 
probably have many sorrows too—sorrows 
which shall lead you to cling to Him more 
lovingly, and to be folded more closely to 
His compassionate and sympathizing bo- 
*som. And such trust and such communion 
swill bring you higher joy and sweeter 

peace than anything beside. We never 
need feel a fear of anything but doing 
wrong ; for God knows how to give us the 
purest enjoyment the universe can furnish ; 
and he loves us well enough to wish to do 
it. Asa dark cloud often brings beautiful 
rainbows,and sweet breezes and bird-songs; 
so that the heart that feared its approach 
excl ims, “oh, how glad I am it rained, it 
is so beautiful now!” so surrows which 





more so than your friend Sallie Single, for 


fear and murmur when they are coming, 
often bring such peace, such holiness, such 
joy, that God’s child exclaims, ‘* oh how I 
rejoice that such sorrows came—how selfish 
and hard hearted I should have been with- 
out it !’’—shall we fear to come to our kind 
Father, and trust him? Shall we not be 
willing that he should send just as much 
of sunlight and just as much of shadow as 
he sees fit, believing all the while that 
what he gives is the very best gift to his 
poor ignorant child ? 
“ ] have seen the mountain hidden 
In a shroud— 
Mist and cloud: 
But was hope or joy fprbidden ? 
No! 1 knew its summit hoary 
Soon would rise 
Midst the skies, 
Girt with green, and crowned with glory.” 
(T'o be continued.) + 











Moral Tales. 
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BLIND FLORA. 


Sad, very sad is it to dwell in perpetual 
darkness. Never to see a flower, a bird, 
astar. Only to know the 

Sunshine by the heaf, 
The river’s silver flowing, 
By. murmurings et the feet ; 
The foliage by its coolness, 
The roses by their sinell, 
And all creation’s fullness, 
e By Love’s invisible. : 

But sadder still is it, tolive in the dark- 
ness of self-will, and blindly follow the 
path that leads to disappointment and 
misery. To be surrounded by blessings 
and not realize them, to have our path 
strown with treasures of love and friend- 
ship, and notsecurethem. These are per- 
haps the saddest con8equences of this mc - 
ral blindness. : 

It was after a day of vexation, arising 
from the neglect of many duties, and the 
cheerful performance of none, that Flora 
took a solitary walk. Although she had a 
home wherein dwelt wealth and luxury, a 
watchful mother and indulgent father, and 
a troup of gay sisters and affectionate 
brothers, she was so miserable and unhap- 
py on this particular evening, that she 
thought quite seriously of running away 
from home; leaving all her accustomed 
comforts, and forgetting herself and her 
troubles in the wide, wide world. Her 
plans, to be sure, were not clearly defined, 
but this was the thought of her heart. Poor 
blind Flora! She did not realize that al- 
though she might run away from home, 
she could not run away from herself. She 
might even cross an ocean in her foolish 

flight, but she must carry with her that 
same selfish, discontented spirit. 
If solid happiness we prize, 
Within our breast this jewel lies, 
And they are fools who roam ; 
The world hath nothing to bestow, 
From our own selves our joys inust flow, 
And that dear hut our home. 

She pursued her walk down a green lane 
tnat led to the river. It was near sunset, 
and the golden light seemed wonderfully 
to beautify a little cottage on the opposite 
bank. If she could but cross the river, she 
would visit that peaceful retreat, and why 
could she not? for here at her very feet 
danced up and down a little boat, as if 
waiting impatiently for some hand to un- 
loose it from its moorings. In a moment 








rus 


she was afloat on the bright, flowing river, 
and gliding smoothly off from under the 
tall walnut trees. 





look so black as they approach that we 


It seented as if she were in fairy-land.— 


























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











Below her were the same bright clouds 
that floated in the sky above, and softly 
pictured in the watery depths was every 
shrub and tree and flower that fringed the 
banks. The plaintive note of a bird whose 
reflected image had caught her attention, 
caused her to look up and follow it in its 
flight, and at the same moment she sought 
for her haven of rest, the little cottage that 
had ylowed so cheerily in the sunshine.— 
But alas! it was nowhere to be seen. It 
had disappeared from sight, and instead of 
the pleasant garden and orchards surround- 
ing the cottage, a bend of the river had 
brought to. view a bold, rocky, solitary 
shore, which in the gathering twilight 
seemed to Flora to frown upon all intru- 
ders. Bravely did Flora attempt to re- 
trace her course, and bring round the 
prow of the boat in the opposite direction, 
but all in vain. Her arm was powerless 
to withstand the strong current of the river, 
and sadly and sorrowfully did she yield 
herself tothe mercy of the stream. The 
hills began to fade from view, and the 
ever changing shore to look dim and un- 
certain ; but still the boat hurried on, as if 
destined to some far distant port. Dark- 
ness at length enveloped her, and weary 
of watching, and hoping and fearing, she 
fell asleep, and while she slept, she dream- 
ed. She wasina dungeon, low, damp, 
and dark. A bundle of straw was her pil- 
low, and her food the coarsest bread and 
water. Days of misery, of bitter weeping 
and lamentation she seemed to pass in this 
dungeon. Nota ray of earthly hope or 
comfort dawned upon her life. She awoke 
in the morning to wish that she might 
sleep forever, and at night wept herself 
into forgetfulness. But a brighter day 
was at hand. She was no longer in the 
loathsome dungeon, but in a little square 
room or cell, from whose high and grated 
windows she could see the blue sky, and 
the waving branches of a tall tree not far 
distant. The room was light, dry, and 
airy, and its little low iron bedstead and 
wooden stool looked the very picture of 
comfort. Bread comes through the win- 
dow from an unknown hand,, and fresh, 
sweet milk, in place of the bitter water of 
the dungeon. Who has remembered the 
wretched girl of yesterday? who has 
brought me‘up from that low dungeon to 
this bright, pleasant room, and who fur- 
nishes ne with this wholesome food? In 
what way can I show my gratitude, and 
shall I never see my benefactor, my friend ? 
Through the long day she watched for a 
glimpse of her unknown friend, but all in 
vain. At length the sun went down, but 
bright stars looked in upon her, and with 
a heart full of gratitude, she threw herself 
upon the little bed. 

Flora’s slumbers were long and sweet. 
The clean bed, the fresh air, and the quiet 
room were favorable to repose. But an- 
other day dawned, and was she awake or 
inadream? She was no longer in her 
little cell, but in a quiet farm-house. She 
flew to the door, intent upon once more 
having her liberty; but alas, it was locked, 
and upon examination the windows too 
were found to be secure from any attempt 
toescape. Still a prisoner, but she could 
hardly complain. Had not her unknown 
friend been intent upon her comfort and 
happiness in this lovely retreat? There 
stood the centre-table, with its writing-desk 
and drawing materials, there hung the 
well filled book-case, there was her work- 
table, and there in the sunniest window, 
hung a bird-cage, with its happy little in- 
habitant singing and flitting hither and 
thither all the long day. Flora was no 
longer alone. She could watch the bird, 
deck his caye with flowers, and feed it with 
the fruits with which she was liberally pro- 
vided. Again she wondered who could 
have remembered her in her solitary cell ? 
Who could have seen her tears and heard 
her sighs? She longed for the opportunity 
to show forth her love and gratitude, and 
thought that a lifetime would be too short 
to make munifest all the thankfulness of 
her heart. Suddenly she was in a garden 
in the midst of a stately avenue of trees.— 
In the distance she saw her father and mo- 
ther slowly walking before her brothers 
and sisters, who were dispersed in different 
parts of the garden, gathering flowers and 
arranging them in magnificent bouquets. 
She ran after them, called them, shouted 
the beloved names, but no response—and 
in a moment they were out of sight. In 
an agony of despair she raised a cry so loud 








as to awaken her. And where was she? 
Still in the boat. The morning had dawn- 
ed, although the sun had not yet risen, the 
birds were singing blithely above her.— 
The boat had stranded on a little green 
island but a few miles from her home. A 
farm-house was within calling distance, and 
she knew that she should be released as 
soon as the good man should go forth tu his 
labor, and she could acquaint him with 
her situation. 4 

But the dream! it was that that océué 
pied all her thoughts, and filled her wHole 
soul with emotions which she had never 
before experienced. She understood the 
dream and the interpretation thereof. She 
had merited the damp dungeon. The 
green earth and bright sky had never be- 
fore called forth her gratitude, scarcely her 
notice, and why should they not be shut 
out from sight? 
sures of delight be wasted on blind eyes? 

The bread and milk furnished her in the 
cell. Why had she never before regarded 
her daily supply of food in the light of a 
blessing? She had partaken of many dain- 
ties, but never with the thankful heart with 
which had been received her prison fare. 

She had a home of every comfort, but 
never, until she had been in the lonely 
farm-house, had she ever realized that 
books and work, instead of being toil and 
drudgery, were pleasant occupations, and , 
even amusement. How would the hotts’ 
have dragged over in that pleasant retreat 
without her needle? 

Above all, how dearly should she now 
prize the companionship of brothers and 
sisters, and the delightful guardianship of 
parents. Tobe solitary in a palace she 
now felt would be a terrible punishment. 
She had always been surrounded by kind 
and watchful friends, but never before had 
she felt how necesary they were to her 
happiness. Now she could see her bles- 
sings; now she could be grateful for sun, 
rain, food and clothing, home and friends. 
And it was so. From that hour her blind- 
ness gradually gave place to the clear per 
ception of duty and an honest desire to do 
it. Anna Hakr Lie. 


Morality. acy ; 














ORIGINAL. 


THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 


‘Have you seen Miss Moreland yet, 
Bell ?’ asked Jane Horton, of her friend 
Bell Nelson, at an evening party. ‘No, 
nor do I care to see her. I have heard 
enough of this paragon of beauty and good- 
ners, was Bell’s reply, ‘ without desiring 
the great honor of an introduction.’ An- 
other friend at that moment joining them, 
the topic of conversation was changed.— 
Presently a burst of music resounded 
through the room, and every eye was turn- 
ed towards the performer. ‘ That is she, 
Bell,’ exclaimed Miss Horton, ‘ look, is’nt 
she lovely?’ Bell’s dark eye flashed, and 
her lip curled with contempt as she scorn- 


fully replied, ‘I see nothing particulggly , 


striking about her. There are others here 
far handsomer,’ and she looked in another 
direction, as if to express her utter uncon- 
cern with respect to Miss Moreland; but 
in spite of herself her eyes and thoughts 
would turn instinctively towards Ella, and 
as she ceased singing, and murmurs of ad- 
miration passed from lip tolip, Bell’s heart 
was filled with bitter envy, and she resolv- 
ed in some way to be revenged on the un- 
suspecting and lovely girl, who seemed in 
a fair way to win the attention she had 
heretofore received as the belle of L——. 

‘Shall I introduce you to my friend 
Ella Moreland?’ said a gentleman, towards 
the close of the evening, addressing Bell. 
Her first impulse was to decline, but on 
second thought she took his proffered arm, 
and crossed the room to where Elle was 
sitting. With a haughty bow she returned 
Ella’s pleasant smile, and during the ow. 
moments she deigned to converse, she 
managed by her scornful looks and words 
to make Miss Moreland feel that she was 
considered an inferior. 

But a few short months had passed since 
Ella had lost by death the kindest of pa- 
rents, and she was left with no near rela- 
tives, but Judge Orland being appointed 
her guardian, she accepted his kind invita- 
tion to make his house her home, and since 
she came to L. her sorrows had been light- 
ened by the kindness she had everywhere 


Why should such trea- | 





received. Time passed on, but Bell’s pre- 
juice seemed rather to increase than other- 
wise towards Her. She seemed to take 
pleasure in slighting and annoying her.— 
Atlength, one day Ella learned from a 
friend of the dangerous illness of Bell, and 
also that as she had no mother she was in 
danger of suffering for lack of good nurs- 
ing, a3 the servants seemed ignorant or un- 
mindful of their duty. Not a moment did 
Ella hesitate, nor did she once think of 
_the manner in which Bell had always treat- 
ed her, but repaired at once to Mr. Nelson’s 
and begged permission of him to be allow- 
edto nurse hisdaughter. Gladly he con- 
sented, for he saw she had not the tender 
care she needed. Day and night did she 
watch over the suffering and delirious girl, 
and when at length she woke from a re- 
} freshing slumber, with the clear light of 
reason shining in her dark, expressive eye, 
and the physician turning to Mr. Nelson 
said, ‘ The crisis is past, with care she will 
recover,’ Ella felt she was amply repaid. 
Great was Bell’s astonishment when she 
learned who it was that had attended to 
her every want during those long and 
weary days and sleepless nights, and most 
heartily did she repent her scornful con- 
duct towards Ella, and earnestly did she 
beg to be forgiven, not only by Ella, but 
by her God, for she felt now that a proud 
heart is an abomination to the Lord, and 
when at length she left that sick room, she 
was a changed being, and few would have 
recognized in the meek, gentle girl, so 
kind to all, the once proud and haughty 
Bell Nelson. Such is the power of kind- 
ness. Reader, go thou and do likewise. 
H. B. Jewett. 





ORIGINAL. 


RUM A DESTROYER. 


Twenty years ago, on the banks of that 
beautiful river, (the Conmecticut,) stood a 
large mansion, which, from its appearance 
was the habitation of a wealthy family. It 
was surrounded by a spacious yard, filled 
with every tree, flower, vine, and plant 
which would serve to gratify the eye. Two 
giant oaks reared their lofty heads far 
above the stately mansion. Near these 
stood an arbor from which were suspended 
rich clusters ofigrapes. And in fatt every 
outward appearance to the passer-by would 
speak of the inmates of this home as_pos- 
sessing wealth, and enjoying the comforts 
and ease of this life. But let one who 
would wish to know their history, enter 
the long walk, and ascend the marble steps, 
and here they will be stopped as by some 
sudden impulse, on hearing harsh and dis- 
cordant voices. But let him enter the door 
and the mystery is solved. Intemperance 
has marked the head of this family for its 
victim. 

Let us leave their past history, and ask, 
where are they now? 

Years rolled on, and time noted the 
change which grief marked on the brow of 
that heart-broken wife. And long ere this, 
her remains were consigned to the narrow 
house, which is appointed for all the living. 
That onee wealthy merchant is still alive. 
But he is not the same man he was thirty 
years ago. His company is not sought by 
all; nor is he known by the name of Esq. 
P This was once the case. Alas! 
what a change intemperance brings upon 
the human family. We hope that all the 
readers of this piece will be led to see the 
evils of intemperance in their youth, and 
realize the truth that no drunkard can ever 
enterinto the kingdom of heaven. And 
may they beware of the first drop of ardent 
spirit. ANNA. 








A BAD BOOK. 


About twenty-five years ago I formed a 
most intimate acquaintance with a young 
man of fine education and commanding ta- 
lents, and we soon became bosom friends. 
One morning after school, at a street-cor- 
mer, he handed me a book, which he said 
he could loan me for only one quarter of 
an haur. Westood at that corner for a 
few moments, while I looked at the ob- 
scene pictures and read a few pages in that 
polluting volume. I handed it back to 
him and never saw it again ; but the poi- 
son took effect, ‘‘ the sin left its mark.” I 
cannot erase the effect of the impure 
thoughts which in that quarter of an hour 
that vile book lodged in my heart, and 
which, may God forgive me, I harbored 
there. I can and do pray against the sin, 











and trust by God’s grace yetto con it: 
but it isa thorn in mig flesh, “A a 
causes me great bitterness and anguish 

Young men, as a lover of your souls I 
tell you in all sincerity that there is nothin 
which I would not willingly give to have 
the veil of oblivion cast over the scenes ang 
the sentiments of that corrupt volume 
which still haunt me like foul spectres dur. 
ing my hours of private devotion, in the 
scanctuary, and at the communion table 
Oh, what sad work did that quarter of an 
hour make upon a human soul. Young 
men, beware of bad books, and beware also 
of evil companions. 

My early friend, after well-nigh accom. 
plishing my ruin, became a dissolute man 
imbibed infidel sentiments, and at last, yn 
I greatly fear, died by his own hand,— 
“* Let him that thinketh he standeth, take 
heed lest he fall.” R. D. R. [Am. Mess, 


Biography. 
ORIGINAL. 


SKETCHES OF THE SIGNERS 


OF THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE.—No 45 Anp 46,, 


THOMAS STONE. 

Thomas Stone was born in Charles coun- 
ty, Maryland, in 1743. He was a de. 
scendant of William Stone, who was gov- 
ernor of Maryland during the protectorate 
of Oliver Cromwell. 

After acquiring a good knowledge of the 
learned languages,’ he entered upon the 
study of law, and having obtained a ‘om- 
petent knowledge of the professior., he 
commenced practice in Fredericktown, 
Maryland. After residing in this place two 
years, he removed to Charles county, in 
the same state. At the age of twenty- 
eight he received by marriage, the sum of 
one thousand pounds sterling; and with it 
purchased a farm near the village of Port 
Tobacco, upon which he continued to re- 
side during the revolutionary struggle.— 
Although his business was by no means 
lucrative, nor his fortune considerable, his 
well-known honesty and_ ability caused 
him to be sent a delegate-to the Congress 
of 1776, to which body he was sed for... 
several subsequent years. ,After the Mary- 
land Legislature had relieved him and his 
colleagues of the restrictions which bound 
them, he joyfully affixed his name to the 
Declaration of Independence. 

In 1783, he was again chosen to Con- 
gress; and in the session of 1784, acted 
for some time as President pro tempore.— 
On the adjournment of Congress this year, 
he retired from that body, and engaged 
actively in the duties of his profession.— 
His practice now became lucrative in An- 
napolis, whither he had removed, and he 
soon rose to distinction atthe bar. As an 
advocate he excelled in strength of argu- 
ment, and was often employed in cases of 
great difficulty. Mr. Stone died on the 
5th of Octobér, 1787, in the forty-fifth 
year of his age, and while on the point of 
embarking for Europe for the benefit of 
his health. 














GEORGE TAYLOR. 


George Taylor was born “in Ireland, in — 


the year 1716. At a suitable age he com- 
menced the study of medicine; ‘but his 
genius not being adapted to his profession, 
he relinquished his medical studies, and 
soon after set sail for America. On his 
arrival he was entirely destitute of money, 
and was obliged ‘to resort to manual labor 
to pay the expenses of his .voyage. He 
was first engaged in the iron works of Mr. 
Savage, of Durham, on the Delaware, and 
was afterwards taken into his counting- 
room as clerk. In this situation he render- 
ed himself very useful, and at length, upon 
the death of Mr. Savage, he became con- 
nected by marrjage with his widow, and 
consequently the proprietor of the whole 
establishment. In a few years his fortune 
was much increased. He now purchased 
a fine estate, near the river Lehigh, in the 
county of Northampton, where he erected 
@ spacious mansion, and took up his per- 
manentabode. In 1764, he was chosen @ 


member of the Provincial Assembly, where » 


he soon becameconspicuous. In this body 
he continued to represent the county of 
Northampton until 1770, but he afterwards 
returned to Durham, to repair the losses of 
fortune, to which the change of his place 
of business had led. 
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Con- §@ Christ must dwell forever in eternal burn- | thirds full of tracts, covered them with 
acted #@ings. But upon whose countenance was | plantain leaves, put sugar on the top of 
ore.— @ hibited alarm or anxiety in view of their | them, and so reached the gates of Ava.— 
s year, [Mprilous condition? They could sit upon | The officer of the gates searched the bas- 
gaged Mihir seats, apparently unmoved without | ket, found the books, and the noble chief’s 
ion.— tren mentally exclaiming, ‘‘ What shall I | son was condemned to be a pagoda slave: 
in An- M0 to be saved?” and perhaps when they | the worst kind of slavery, for it is per- 
and he (@ldturned their backs upon the sanctuary, | petual. At the intercession of the mis- 
Asan f§uny of them thought no more of those | sionaries, at last he was released; but he 
‘argue (§wlemn truths. Is not this strange incon- | was determined to have the books, and he 
ses of [Mistancy, especially when we consider the | smuggled a basket full on his back out of 
yn the @@vorth of the soul, compared with the body | Ava, and reached his home in the moun- 
ty-fifth § ud the fleeting things of time? Oh! that | tains, 300 miles off. He preached the 
int of f%men would be wise, and be as earnest in | gospel there, and was the means of con- 
efit of (§teking for eternal happiness as they are for | verting hundreds to Christ. He was a 
the pleasures of the world. . man of influence; the people flocked from 
Viota GLENWOOD. all parts of the country to hear him, and 
— = in one year 1,500 natives were baptized in 
and, in A CHILD’S FAITH. —. as — to the 0 And 
— , . : all this was by the means of one little tract. 
“ ee ee 9p pe boy That tract cost one cent. O, whose cent 
; . pon the steps of his hat? Wh it? God al 
fession, ither’s dwelling, deeply absorbed with a x: oe Pp h 8 ows i Po f . 
s, and ichly embellished and pernicious book, little of ] ? ~ . ao . I —_ 2 ne 
On his #falculated to poison and deprave the young r ny littl oo Any ‘a i ae. 
money, @§tind. His father approaching, at a glance OE te i Ma a ae 
il labor iiscovered the character of the book. hundreds the knowledge of their Govier. 
_ ‘George, what have you there ?” It has — — hundreds a idols from 
of Mr. The little fellow, looking up with a con- oes J ry — ° ae at Re 
re, and fed air,'as though his young mind had ~ ih i Seed aol ba play A gen 
unting- ly been tainted witb tales of romance 7 rn . em See ae 
ear ind _ promptly gave the author of a 
» upon angerous companion. The father sien, ae 
e con- fitently «smalls — pointed out to ALADY AND CHILD IN LAKE MICHIGAN, 
w, and fitim the dangers of reading such books; Our passage from Detroit to Chicago 
whole fiad having some confidence in the effect of | was made by the Michigan Central Rail- 
fortune furly culture upon the mind of his child, | road, which we knew had its terminus on 
rchased left him with the book closed by his side. "Ta pier built out into the edge of Lake Mi- 
, in the In a few moments the father discovered | chigan. 
erected flightin an adjoining room, and on inquir- We were surprised, however, on arriv- 
his per- tg the cause, it was ascertained that the | ing at a late hour, of a dark night, to find 
hosen & tle fellow had consigned the pernicious | that no railing or other barrier was built 
— ; wok to the flames. along the planking to prevent persons from 
ls / ‘My son, what have you done ?’ stepping or being pushed off into the flood 
as ‘Barned that book, papa.’ beneath. An unfortunate lady in our train, 
erwards Ww came you to do that, George?’ who was ignorant of this state of things, 
osses of cause, papa, I believed you knew | but who, having a child in her arms, hur- 
8 place than [ what was for my good.” tied out when the train stopped, actually 
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=—— 
In October, 1775, he was again chosen 
the Provincial Assembly ; and the fol- 
jowing month was appointed, in connec- 
jon with others, to report a set of instruc- 
jons to the delegates which the Assembly 
jad just appointed to the Continental Con- 


S. 

Pennsylvania was for some time opposed 
an immediate rupture with the mother 
untry, and it was only by the casting 
ste of Mr. Morton, that her consent to 
the measure of Independence was secured. 
On the 20th of July, 1776, the Pennsylva- 
sia Convention proceeded to a new choice 
(representatives. ; 

Mr. Morton, Dr. Franklin, Mr. Morris, 
ad Mr. Wilson, who had voted in favor 
ofthe Declaration of Independence, were 
elected. Those who had opposed it were 
this time dropped, and the following 
gentlemen were appointed in their place, 
ymely, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Ross, Mr. Clymer, 
Dr. Rush, and Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Taylor retired from Congress in 
1777, and died on the 23rd of February, 
\781, in the sixty-sixth year of his age. 
EsTELLE. 
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Religion. 
ORIGINAL. 


THE CONTRAST. 


Afew evenings since, while seated in 
durch, on a Sabbath evening, for religious 
vorship, the cry of fire was suddenly heard, 
ad in an instant the whole congregation 
darted from their seats, and rushed to the 
door, where was heard the cry of fire! fire! 
ehoing from loud voices, and people on 
horseback were hastening in the direction 
fom whence a brilliant light of the flames 
msseen, whih appeared to be a few miles 
distant. The fact that two or three fires 
lad recently occurred in that direction 
aused still greater alarm, and fears: were 
entertained for the fate of that flourishing 
tillage. The fire engine was soon on its 
wy, and all seemed anxious to assist in 
ving whatever of life or property might 
leendangered. Who will censure those 
persons for the interest they manifested in 
the above.scene ?+ Poa 

But note the contrast! From the sa- 
aed>desk had that day sounded a loud 
iarm from one of God’s messengers, that 
the soul of every impenitent person was in 
alost condition, and without a hope in 














































“But would it not have been better to 


than destroy them ?” | 
‘ Papa, might not others have read and | 
been injured by them *’ 

Here is a threefold act of faith, a trust 
in his father’s word, evincing love and ole- | 
dience, and care forthe good of others. If 
this child exercised such faith in his earth- 
ly parent, how much more should we, like 
little children, exercise a simple, true- 
hearted, implicit faith in our heavenly Fa-, 
ther, who has said, “‘He that believeth 
shall be saved.” —[Am. Mess. 


THE PRAYING CHILD. 


A sweet little child, a year and a half 
old, whose father was in the habit of col- 
lecting his family morning and evening, 
and commending them to God, and also of 
asking a blessing upon their food, was 
away from home on a visit. She was at 
her uncle’s, and he was a worldly man. 
When assembled at dinner, they com- 
menced eating of the bounties which God 
had given them, without thanking Him 
from whom all our blessings flow. The 
little girl noticed that something was wrong, 
and looked in astonishment from one to 
another, until seeing that they were not 
really going to thank God for his gifts, she 
folded her little hands and said, “* Pay,” 
meaning pray. But the words of prayer 
did not fall easily from the lips of her uncle, 
to whom she looked, and she commenced 
repeating the little prayer which her moth- 
er had taught her, ‘* Now I lay me down 
to sleep,” etc. No one spoke until she 
had finished. All felt itto be a rebuke, 
and thought that surely, “Out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings, God had 
ordained praise.” —[Child’s Paper. 














Benevolence. 








ONE CENT’S WORTH. 


A son of cne of the mighty chiefs of the 
mountains in Burmah was converted by a 
‘single tract. He could not read. They 
had no written language till the missiona- 
ries came among them. This chief’s son 
came to Rangoon, a distance of 250 miles 
from his own home. A missionary’s wife 
taught him to read, and in 48 hours he 
read the tract through. He wasall ecstacy. 
He wanted to take a lot of tracts home to 
the mountains. He filled a basket two- 





save the leaves for other purposes, rather | feet, was precipitated into deep water.— 


| ed the ears of a confused crowd, who could 
| hardly tell where they were or what had 


Heart-rending was her scream of terror as 
it rose in the midnight darkness, and pierc- 


happened. 

As soon as lanterns were brought to the 

spot, the lady, buoyed up by her clothing, 

was enabled to catch hold of a gun, which 

a passenger lying flat across the railroad 

tragk reached down to her. The poor 

child was now floating upon the water, and 

crying in piteous tones, ‘* Take me out of 
this place!’ The mother had the presence 
of mind to offer any one fifty dollars who 

would leap in and rescue the child. Some 
noble fellow under this stimulus obeyed 
the impulses of humanity, and plunging in 

soon brought the little creature where it 
was taken up in the fold of a long blanket 
shawl, let down from the planks above.— 
We need not detail the tedious and diffi- 
cult process of lifting the mother out of the 
cold waters, which, had the surface been 
agitated by wind, must have overwhelmed 
her. 

The remembrance of her agonized look 
as she clung to the supports within her 
reach, just able to keep her face above the 
water, will not soon forsake me. It was 
such a sight as, if it must be seen at all, 
ought to be witnessed by the members of 
those railroad corporations, which, having 
souls or not, have in their -management 
more reference to the dollars of passengers 
than to their lives. 











Natural History. 


THE DOVES. 


It was acold morning in February. — 
The snow had been falling rapidly all the 
day and night before, and, though the sun 
was now beginning to show his face through 
the clouds, the children of the U. family 
were kept in the house by their prudent 
mamma, lest Jack Frost should bite their 
fingers and noses. It was vacation, and 
all their games had been played, and the 
little heads were tired of thinking what 
shalf we do next?” Afid thefe they stood 
at the play-room window, looking out, and 
wishing all manner of things; as children 
will, when they are tired of play, and do 
not want to study or work, “ because it’s 
vacation.” Just as their mamma was 
thinking that she must put aside her 
work and contrive some way to amuse 
them, she heard the exclamation: 

“Oh mamma! here is the prettiest dove 
that ever yousaw. He has lighted on the 
roof close by the window.” 

‘“* Hush, Nellie,” said little Mary, “‘ you 
will frighten him away, if you speak so 
loud. Doves are very bashful, you know.” 

Her sisters laughed at the idea, but beg- 
ged their mamma to let them get some 
bread to feed the beautiful stranger, and, 
with her permission, ran down stairs to ask 
the cook for some pieces of bread. They 
returned with their hands full, but very 
indignant because Nancy the cook had said 
that “she did not think it was right to 
throw bread away, when there were so 
many poor people in want of it.” ‘Just 
as if it was throwing it away to 
give it to a poor hungry dove ;” said Nel- 
lie. 

‘I wonder how she would like to walk 
around on the snow and be starved, if she 
was a pigeon ?”’ said Bessy. 

**T guess she’d be the pigeon’s cook,” 
said little Mary, “‘ and stay athome. You 
know she’s too big to fly.” 








the vanity of human hopes! 
dinner all wagted ! 
Mary, half crying. 


watching the result. 


This remark caysed a merry peal of 
laughter, as the little one’s speeches usual- 
ly did. By this time the children had 
crumbed their bread, and were just on the 
point of opening the window to throw it 
out, when their mamma said : ‘* Take care, 
you will frighten him away if you open the 
wingew suddenly.”' Thus warned, Nellie 
raised the sash very gently, a little way, 
and the children agreed that each one 
would take turns in throwing a few crumbs. 
Nellie’s handful was thrown first, but oh, 
Away flew 
the ungrateful dove, and there was his nice 
“J should think he’d 
be as’amed of himself,” exclaimed little 


* Wait a few moments, and he will come 
back again,” said Mrs. U., wno had been 


off. We can’t see him at all;” replied 
Nellie, but hardly had she uttered the words 
before their first visitor, accompanied by 
another, alighted upon the roof, and began 
eagerly to pick up the crumbs. 

**Oh how nice! now there’s two of ‘em. 
Mamma, come and see! quick!’’ were the 
eager exclamations of the children. 

Their mother went to the window when 
she was thus eagerly summoned, and, after 
admiring the doves as much as was ex- 
pected, she asked the children how they. 
supposed the first one managed to tell his 
companion that there was plenty of crumbs 
for him to eat upon the roof. At this 
question the children looked very much 
puzzled, as ithad never occurred to them 
that birds could talk; but they concluded 
that there must be a bird language, as well 
as a human; and that, when the doves 
were cooing, they were making very inte- 
resting speeches to each other; and Nellie 
wished that she could understand them. 
But the two first comers were not per- 
mitted to enjoy their good things by them- 
selves. They were soon joined by others, 
whether relatives or not we cannot say, but 
it is very certain that they did not receive 
a cordial welcome. Indeed their coming 
seemed to be considered quite an intrusion, 
and there was a great scrabbling for the 
few remaining crumbs. Little Mary, who 
had been crumbling her bread very fine, 
for fear it might “‘ choke the pigies,”’ as she 
called them, had, by this time, her little 
apron quite full of crumbs ; and, delighted 
to think there was enough for them all, she 
restored harmony by scattering quite a 
shower among them. 

** And now let’s give them all names, and 
feed them every day,” said Nellie, who had 
read stories of tame doves and carrier 
pigeons, and had been thinking that she 
would tame one of these, and teach him to 
carry letters to her friendsin Boston. This 
plan was to be a profound secret from her 
sisters, as she told her mother in perfect 
confidence afterwards. 

It was certainly much easier to feed the 
doves daily arid give them names, than to 
teach them to carry letters to Boston and 
back, but Nellie was very hopeful, and 
thotight it best to get them very tame first, 
and be able to tell them apart, before she 
carried out the rest of her plan. According- 
ly, each one was given a name descriptive 
of his peculiar appearance. The white one 
was Snow Drop; the black one, Raven; 
the others Beauty, and Grace. Each day 
these new favorites are fed by our young 
friends, but they have not yet tamed them 
to be carrier pigeons. M. W. D. 








Nursery. 








SELF-CONTROL. 


“‘T will control myself; I will control 
myself ;” said a little girl many times to 
herself, as she walked the room where she 
had been sent to remain alone. 

The little girl was passionate ; often get- 
ting angry with her little brothers and sis- 
ters, and sometimes she would even push 
or strike them. It grieved her mother to 
see her child so disagreeable and wicked. 
She feared that some nervous disease might 
be the cause of such outbursts of passion, 
but whatever might be the cause, ’she 
thought some effort must be made to cor- 
rect the fault. 

One day, when poor Susan was trem- 
bling with anger, her mother said to her, 

‘My child, you must control yourself. 
You will always be uncomfortable, and 
make others so, and you may even commit 
murder, if you indulge your temper in this 
way. I cannot help you; and no one can 
help you but your heavenly Father. He 
will help you if you ask him. You must 
resolve to control yourself by his aid.” 

It was after this conversation that Susan 
was heard to repeat her resolution, “I will 
control myself.” And did she keep it ?— 
Yes; she struggled hard, and many tears 
and prayers were witness to the efforts she 
made; but she conquered herself. In ma- 
ture life she was one of the most amiable 
and lovely persons in the community. 

Another lady, who was remarkable for 
energy of character, was so indolent in 
early life, that her father once said to her, 

that he feared that she would always be 
inefficient and ignorant, because he saw 
that her great fault was indolence, both of 











stepped off, and, falling some six or seven 





“Oh no, mamma ! he’s gone ever eo far 

















body and mind. This reproof roused her 
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to a determination to conquer her love of 
ease. She became an early riser, a dili- 
gent student, and an active and efficient 
member of the family. In after life not 
only her own household, but the sick and 
the poor could bear testimony to her time- 
ly and self-denying labors. 

‘He that is slow to anger is better than 
the mighty: andhe that ruleth his spirit 
than he that taketh a city.” Mary H. 


Gditorial, 


PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOR. 
No. 6. 

Christ had been crucified. The disciples 
had seen strange things. Their Friend and 
leader had been cruelly put to death by wicked 
enemies, and had been Jaid in what they sup- 
posed his last resting place, by their own lov- 
ing hands. 

With sorrowing hearts they met by night, 
lest the vengeance of their enemies might also 
be wreaked upon them, as the followers of the 
crucified Jesus. They had gathered together 
to talk over the events which had jast happen- 
ed—to deliberate upon their present condition, 
and future course—or to engage in acts of de- 
votion and worship to the great God, who in 


the fulness of time had given them such a 
Savior. 


Some of the number faintly believed in his 
return again to earth, recollecting the asser- 
tion, that in “ three days he would restore the 
temple,” while others announced that he had 
actually been seen that mo.mins by Mary 
Magdalene. 

While thus together—and tie door being 
shut—Jesus came quietly into thei: very midst. 
He had only lain in the giave to divest it of 
terror for his followers. He would have them 
live a life of goodness, and death would be 
but the gilded door opening into paradise. As 
he had safely risen from the dark and narrow 
house, so those who sleep in him, will awake 


to bleesedness, when the resurrection morning 
dawns. 


Christ’s benediction of “ Peace be unto you,” 
proclaimed his presence, and after this was 
, bestowed, he breathed upon them, bidding 
them receive the Holy Ghost, as a pledge that 
they should be endowed with its blessed in- 
fluences ever afterward. 

And is this the last record we have of his 
meeting with his chosen flock? No. Just 
ejght days from that time, he again stood in 
their midst, with the same boon to bestow upon 
them—such an one as the world can neither 
give or take away. 

To his disciples of the present day, he again 
whispers Peace. Let not the heart be troubled 
for he will supply it with heavenly peace—let 
it not be cast down, for he is an all sufficient 
Savior. 








C. B.A 
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THE MUSIC OF NATURE. 

* Go abroad 

Upon the paths of Nature, and when all 
Its voices whisper, and its silent things 
Are breathing the deep beauty of the world, 
Kneel at its simple altar.” 


It was a beautiful Sabbath evening in the 
month of June. The sun was just shedding its 
last broad rays upon the neighboring hilltops; 
and the clouds that lined the western horizon, 
tinged with a silver and a golden hue, made a 
sunset of unusual splendor. The ,cooling ze- 
phyrs of evening were gently fanning the land- 
scape, and the stillness and serenity of the 
hour seemed to invite to lay aside for a while 
the book of revelation, and go forth and listen 
to the voice of Nature. The merry crickets had 
commenced their evening song, and the low 
croaking of frogs, and the shrill cry of the 
nighthawk ; the rumbling of a distant water- 
fall, and the gurgling of the brook near by ; 
the bleating of the lambs that sport upon the 
hillside, and the lowing of cattle in a neighbor- 
ing farm-yard ; each in its own peculiar sphere, 
seemed to swell the notes of praise to him who 
sitteth upon the throne, and who formed the 
laws by which they are governed. 

All Nature joined in the song. There is 
music in the rustling of a leaf, as in the song 
of a bird, and the all-wise Creator has so ar- 
ranged the parts of his creation, that they send 
furth continually a song of praise, varying like 
the skillful vocalist, now softer, and again 
louder, but ever with unequalled harmony and 
sweetness. But why, if this be true, do not 
their notes fall upon our ears? Why are we 








not permitted to listento thesong? Because 
of our moral distance from it. Behold yon dis- 
tant mountain. You see it, you know it is 
there ; yet the trees, the rocks, and all the glo- 
ries of its summit are hidden from your view. 
Approach it and you behold its beauty. There 
its rocks and trees before unseen, stand forth 
in all their native loveliness. In like manner, 
if our hearts were attuned to Nature. if our 
harps joined with sweet accord in the song, we 


as we helped to swell its notes of praise. 

But if we are denied this privilege now, let 
us not deprive ourselves of the opportunity to 
join inthe song. Letus'so live that feelings 
of thanksgiving and praise, uitered or unex- 
pressed, may continually ascend to the great 
Creator, to whoin we are indebted for ali the 
blessings which we enjoy. So live, that we 
may meet with the acceptance of the Lord of 
creation, and that, when life shall end, we may 
join in the song of Moses and the Lamb. 

October, 1854. H. J. B. 


———< 


ONE VERSE. 

Luther used to say, that one verse of the 
Psalins was sufficient for the meditation of a 
day ; and that he who, at the end of the day, 
found himself fully possessed of its sense and 
spirit, might consider his time well speut. 

[At the Morning Prayer Meeting, lately, a 
brother stated, that he had recently . ended 
a meeting, which at the commencement was 
rather dull, when one person repeated a text of 
Scripture, but made no remarks—then another 
did the same—then another, until it went round 
the room. They were all of a spiritual or de- 
votional character, and seemed to warm all 
hearts, untilthe meeting was closed with a 
most devout and affecting prayer and a hymn 
of thanksgiving and prises, 


LETTERS t0 THE EDITOR. 

Seabrook, MN. H., Jan. 16, {255. 
Mr, Willis, dear sir.- If you had witnessed 
the grief, and heard the fears expressed for the 
safety of the Youth’s Companion, when the 
news of the ‘fire’ came, you would have seen 
that the children had at least a heart interest in 
the concern; but they were very much relieved 
to find that instead of being burned to death, it 
was ‘ only drowned, and * not drowned té ath,’ 

as one of the little ones said. Yours, 
Saran F, Apsor. 


North Amherst, Ms., Jan. 6, 1855. 
Mr. Editor.—Enclosed [ seud you one dollar 
for your paper this year. A more valuable pa- 
per for youth cannot be found, in fact, those 
that are older can be taught many lessons,— 
Sallie Single’s travels are very interesting, I 
should think she would change her name by 
the way of having a gentleman to accompany 

her in her travels. S. H. Kenney, 


East Hampton, Ms. Jan. 1, 1855. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Mother thinks that I 
am now about old enough, as | am ten, to write 
you myself, to let you know how much I value 
your paper, and rejuice to call it my own, | 
have read it, and been very much interested in 
it, ever since [{ learned to read. I have been 
particularly pleased with Aunt Fanny’s pieces. 
1 couldnot bear to give it up this year, so.mo- 
ther told me if | would overcome a bad habit, 


I should have the paper another year. 4.1 told‘ 


her I would try to with all my might. Enclosed 
is the dollar. Please send the paper in my 
naine, instead of sister Celia’s. 1 hope many 
children may read it, and be as much interest- 
ed in it as [ am. Ciara WiLiisto0N. 





Variety. 


PROCESS OF MAKING SHOT. 

The pig-lead is carried to the top of the 
tower by windlass and chain, and worked . by 
steam; itis then put in a furnace, kept con- 
stantly burning night and day, attended by two 
sets of men—one for the fire and two to pour 
the melted lead into tin strainers. After pas- 
sing the strainers it falls a distance of 150 feet, 
the passage through the air giving the shot 
their shape or form. They fall into a large 
tub or basin of water; here a man is engaged 
dipping them out witha ladle and thowing 
them on an inclined plane, down which they 
run to a drum heated by steam and.wesded by 
machinery, so as to dry the shot; which stops 
by action of machinery every five minutes for 
polishing them; from this drum they are 
thrown into a hopper, and froin this pass over a 
series of inclined planes, where the defective 
shot are carried off, and then through sieves 
into drawers, where they are assorted by the 
action of machinery on seives; then into the 
large boxes, from which they are taken and put 
into sacks, weighed, and ready for use. 

———— 


THE QUEEN’S TABLE. 


A British peer, when dining with the Queen, 
was Challenged by a royal Duchess to take 








, Wire with her. His lordship politely thanked 


her grace, but declined the compliment, stating 
that he never took wine. The duchess imme- 
diately turned to the queen, and jocularly said, 
‘Please your majesty, here is Lord , who 
declines to take wine at your majesty’s table.’ 
Every eye was turned to the queen, and nota 
litle curiosity was evinced as to the manner 
in which the total abstainer would be dealt 
with by royalty. With‘a smiling and graceful 
expression her majesty replied, ‘There is no 


| compulsion at my table.’ [Band of Hope Review. 
perhaps, mix ht listen to its harmonjous stewios } 


—o~———— 


SHALL I PRAY TO CHANCE? 


An English lady, who had forsaken her God 
andthe Bible for the gloom and darkness of 
infidelity, was crossing the Atlantic, and asked 
a pious sailer,one morning, how long they 
should be out. ‘In fourteen days, if it is God’s 
will, we shall be in Liverpool,’ answered the 
sailor. ‘If it is God’s will!’ said the lady ; 
‘whata senseless expression; don’t you know 
that all comes by chance?” In a few days a 
terrible storm arose, and the lady stood cling- 
ing tothe side of the cabin door in an agony of 
terror, when the sailor passed her. ‘What do 
you think,’ said she; ‘ will the storm soon be 
over?’ ‘Jt seems likely to last for some time, 
madam.’ ‘O,’ she cried, ‘pray that we may 
notbe lost!’ His only and calm reply was, 
‘Shall I pray to chance ?°—| Am. Mess. 

—~———_ 


POWER OF KIND WORDS. 


Some little readers may ask, What are we 
to do when our companions provoke or injure 
us? Let me teli you about an old colored wo- 
man, who was walking along the streets of 
New York on an errand, with her tobacco pipe 
in her mouth, quietly smoxing. A jovial sailor 
tame along, and when opposite good old Phil- 
lis, he crowded her off the pavement, and with 
his hand knocked the pipe out of her mouth.— 
He then stopped to hear her fret and coinplain 
at his trick. But what was his astonishment 
when she meekly picked up the pieces of her 
broken pipe, and giving him a look of mingled 
sorrow, kindness, and pity, said, “ God forgive 
you my son, asI do.” It touched a tender 
chord in the sailor’s heart, and brought tears 
to his eyes, and giving her a handful of money, 
he exclaimed, “ God bless you, kind mother; 
Vil never do it again.”—[ Child's Paper. 

——————— 


“THAT LAST BAD ACT.” 


So repeated a mother as she stood over the 
corpse of her boy, who was brought home to 
her from the pond where he had been to bathe. 
She had charged him, on leaving. home, not to 
yo near che river, as the banks were steep and , 
the current strong. But be disobeyed her and 
died in the deed. What a sad thought was 
that for the mother to carry with her, that her 
little boy’s last act was one of disobedience.— 
It was a bad state in which to die. The last 
act was a deliberate breaking of the fifth com- 
mandment. And it was not strange that his 
mother should repeat mournfully, as she looked 
upon his lifeless form, “ O, that last bad vet !” 

Any act we perform may be our last one ; 
and there is no way to be sure of dying in the 
performance of guvod acts but by performing 
nothing but good ones. 

— Gee 
KEEP DOWN THE GRASS. 

The earliest converts to Christianity in Afri- 
ca, were very regular and earnest in their pri- 
vate devotions. They had no closets to go to, 
but each had their separate spot in the thicket, 
where they used to pour out their hearts to 
God. ‘The several paths to these little bethels 
became distinctly marked,and when one of those 
African Christians began todecline in the ways 
of God, it was soon manifest to his fellows, aud 
they would kindly remind him of his duty by 
saying, ‘ Broder, de grass grow on your path 
yonder.’ If any heartcares less fur the Sav- 
lor’s cause than it used to do, we may be sure 
the grass is growing on the path to cur closet. 

-—— 

Tue Governor and Councit.—The Gov- 
ernor and Council made their annual visit at 
Whipple’s yesterday, and were taken in a group 
by him in his usual happy style. These da- 
guerreotype and crystalotype pictures, taken 
from year to year, of our chief mayistrates, and 
duly preserved, will in course of’ time be of 
great historical value and interest. What 
would we not now give for portraits of our for- 
mer Governors, taken by Nature’s own hand. 

[Journal. 


——~——— 


CLIPPINGS. 


A doctor anda military officer became en- 
amored af the same lady. A friend inquired 
of her which of the two suitors she intended to 
favor. Her reply was. that it was difficult for 
her to determine, as they were both such killing 
creatures. 


The amiable and gifted Jane Taylor, the 
last time she took up her pen—it was on the 
day preceeding her death—wrote as follows : 
“Oh, my dear friends, if you knew what 
thoughts I have now, you would see asl do, 
that the whole business of life is preparation 
for death. 


Do the best you can, whatever you under- 
take ;, if you are only a street-sweeper, sweep 
your very best. 








A man who has no b:'ls against him, 
to the true order of no-bil-zty in more 
sense. 


elon 
LOAN og 


_ A woman whose ruling passion is not vanit 
is Superior to a man of equal faculties 


He only truly lives who lives in peace, 


Poetry. 
EFFIE’S GOOD BYE TO A ROBIN. 


BY MAY LINWOOD. 











Little robin, singin il 
On the A dl 
Mother tells me, darling birdie, 
You are going away ; 
That you do not love cold weather 
And when snow-storms.come, 
Far away you will be singing 
In a sunnier home. 


I shall miss you so, each morning. 
From the window-seat— m 

Who will feed you, little birdie? 
Give you crumbs to eat ? 

Mother says that God will see you, 
Feed you every day— 

But I shall not hear you, singing 
On the willow spray, 


Little birdie, must you leave us? 
All the summer long, 

You have been the tist to wake me 
With your pleasant song ; 

All the pretty flowers have faded 
Oh, what shal! I do ? : 

It will seem 80 very lonely, 
If you leave us too. 


But it would be wrong to keep you! 
Mother says that you would die; 
So—although ’tis hard to say so— * 
Little birdie, dear, good bye! 
But, when all the snow has inelted, 
And the violets come, 
Effie will be watching fur you, 
Then, ah, hasten home! 
_ 
THE GRAIN OF COKN AND THE PENNY 
A grain of corn an infaot’s hand 
May plant upon an inch of land, 
Whence twenty stalks may spring, and yield 
Enough to stock a little field. 
The harvest of that field might then 
Be multiplied to ten times ten, 
Which, sown thrice more, would furnish bre: 
Wherewith an army might be fed. 


A penny is a little thing, _ -- ‘ 
Which e’erthe-poor man’s child may fling 
Into the treasuryjof Heaven, : 
And tnake it worth as much as seven. 
Asseven! nay, worth its weight in gold, 
And that increased a million fuld; 

For, lo! a penny tract, if well 

Applied, may save asoul trum hell. 

That soul can scarce be saved alone ; 

It must, it will, its bliss make known. 

* Come,” it will cry, “and you shall see 
What great things God hath done for me!” 
Hundreds that joyful sound may hear— 
Hear with the heart as well as ear; 

And these to thousands more proclaim 
Salvation in the “ Only Name ;” 

Till every tongue and tribe shall call 

On “ Jesus” as the Lord of all! . 


James Monrcoment 


CHILD'S NEW YEAR-HYMN, 


I thank thee, Lord, for all thy lve, 
And all thy care of ine ; 

My past has been blest from above, 
My future is with thee. 


O, let me love thee! kind thou art 
To children such as [; 

Give me a gentle, holy heart, 
Be thou my Friend dn high! 


Help me to please my parents dear, 
And do whate’er they tell; 

Bless all my friends both far and near, 
And keep them safe and well. 


IfI should live, then guide my ways, 
And all my wants supply ; 
IfI should die, thee may I praise, 
And in thee may I die! 
—_——<——) 


THE LORD IS KIND. 
“ The Lord is kind and good to me, 
And very thankful I must be ; 
He clothes my back and makes we wart, 
He keeps my bones and flesh from harm 


He gives me bread and milk and meat— 
Ajl, all F have, that’s good to eat, 

Oh, let me not forget the poor, 

Who beg their bread from door to door. 
Who have no fires, nor meat, nor bread, 
And scarcely where to lay their head. 
The Lord is good and kind to me, 
Kind and good, O may [ be.” 
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